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SEQUENCE OF STUDIES. 


THE greatest improvement in modern education, especially in all 
that pertains to the system of public instruction, is the question of 
schools and classes in schools, so that instruction may be accom- 
modated to the average capacity of the pupils, and the right studies 
in their proper order may be attended to in such a way as to secure 
the greatest amount of mental discipline. 

In schools properly graded, a course of study is a necessity, 
although we have noticed in some graded schools, the only princi- 
ple of distinction between one department and another is a differ- 
ence of size and age, whereas the distinction should in all cases, as 
far as possible, be made on the ground of rank or capacity in schol- 
arship. In higher seminaries the principle of gradation is carried 
out to great perfection ; each student in college receives all the in- 
struction which a large corps of teachers can give, with ample time 
and every other advantage which the most careful attention to the 
proper order and sequence of exercises can bring. 

But in the lower grades of schools there is usually a lack of 
teachers and a great multiplicity of studies, furnishing a good illustra- 
tion of the old Rule of 'Three Inverse, less requiring more, and more 
requiring less. If Mr. Northrop, the excellent State Agent of the 
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Board of Education, will look into this matter, he will find another 
evil closely allied to the multiplicity of text-books on the same 
branches in the same school. 

It is one thing to point out an evil, quite another to show the 
remedy. One suggestion, however, is worthy of consideration in 
connection with this topic, concerning the real uses of school stud- 
ies. Weare quite sure that the idea of utility is often a mere notion 
in relation to the studies commonly introduced into our schools. 
We find, at least, very contradictory opinions on this matter. How 
often does the teacher hear the question, ‘‘ What is the use of this 
or that study to me?” And as “ studies fail to teach their own use 
which cometh only by observation and experience,” and as in many 
schools there is no rule other than a pupil’s fancy to determine his 
course, the time both of teacher and pupil is barren of results. We 
knew two young ladies, several years since, who proposed to their 
teacher to study intellectual philosophy, and said it was the wish of 
their parents that they should take lessons in that study. After a 
few weeks of utterly fruitless labor, the teacher proposed as a substi- 
tute English grammar, a branch they had never studied so as to 
obtain any accurate knowledge of it, though they had often “ been 
through” it, as they said. ‘This time they went “ into it.” 

It will aid, we think, the teacher and the pupil in forming a 
plan of school studies, to be reminded at the outset of the triple 
classification which runs through all branches of school training 
from those of the highest to the lowest grade. In the university 
course, the triple division is embraced in the departments of litera- 
ture, mathematics, and science, — the first relating to languages spe- 
cifically, and in general to the culture of all the faculties of mind em- 
ployed in the proper expression of thought ; the second relating to 
the reasoning processes of the mind in considering the nature and 
relations of quantity and magnitude ; and the third embracing in the 
term science all studies of real things with their properties, forms, 
and utilities. 

The nature of each class in the triplet is the same in kind, 
whether the study in that class be elemental or one higher in the 
course. Thus arithmetic and fluxions are alike in their educational 
uses, and stand as terms in regular sequence in their place in the 
series to which they belong. It follows, therefore, that only one 
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study in that series can be profitably attended to, since, if two be 
taken together, as arithmetic and algebra, the educational tendency 
or result can be of no more value than one alone would be. If 
two or three studies must be pursued simultaneously, those different 
in their nature should be selected. 

The utility of each class of studies, in the triple division we have 
spoken of, has its foundation in the radical difference of the human 
faculties. The mind must be developed in directions as diverse, 
and by processes as much unlike in their nature, as the reason 
differs from the imagination, or the memory from the judgment or 
perception. 

In each department of mental culture, the process is the same, 
in the fact that it begins with what is simple and elemental, and 
proceeds by regular sequence to what is complex and abstruse. 
In mathematics, the child begins with the process of counting, as 
the first step in a series in which the most difficult problems of 
algebra and the calculus are at last reached. In the same way, the 
learning of the alphabet is related to the study of language in all 
its forms, whether in the vernacular or in the foreign or classic 
tongues. Beginning with the simplest facts, and ending with the 
remotest analysis of its laws, the study of language is useful as an 
instrument of training, with a view to the expression of thought 
in its fittest forms. 

Science has for its object, so far as it is used as an instrument of 
mental discipline, the development of the powers of perception ; 
and for the child nothing is better than geography and history, 
the utility of which consists in giving a real knowledge to the mind 
of its own place in space and in time, and of the relations of all 
other localities and events as connected with the mind’s own 
locality and time. Such a study as this, like that of mathematics 
or language, must be of indefinite extent ; and the same is true of 
all the realistic studies. They all require at first the application 
of the perceptive faculties, and they all begin with processes that 
are very simple, though they soon become abstruse, and, in the 
processes of generalization and analysis which they require, the 
reason and perhaps the imagination is called into exercise. It is 
certain that scientific studies cannot be pursued to any great extent 
with profit, without the aid of a mind well disciplined in all its 
faculties. 
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If what we have said is true, it is easy to see that in all grades 
of our schools except perhaps in the colleges where plans of study 
are formed by those who have a just idea of their uses, there is a 
great evil existing, not only in regard to the multiplicity of studies 
taken as instruments or means of training, but that these studies 
are taken and pursued without regard to their proper natural order 
or sequence as related to each other, and without regard to the 
wants of those who attend to them. 

We often find persons who have a dislike to certain mental pro- 
cesses, as for instance for arithmetic ; and we find the opinion often 
maintained, that it does no good for the scholar to attend to studies 
for which he has little or no natural aptitude. If he love music 
better than arithmetic, let him select music and discard mathe- 
matics. And as every will seeks its way, the teacher must please 
everybody by teaching those branches the pupils or their parents 
wish — who have no other ground of preference except that of a 
natural aptitude. Now the old hymn says, ° 





“Not what we wish, but what we want, 
Do thou, O Lord, in mercy grant.” 





And who shall decide the question of the wants of the child so 
well as the wise teacher? Shall the teacher advise the pupil to 
attend to mathematics alone, because he has no love for Latin or 
French? After the utmost painstaking, we have been able to dis- 
cover in school studies no distinctions of gender, either natural or 
grammatical. We see no reason in the nature of the case why 
French should be thought to be exclusively a feminine study, or 
why music or drawing should be excluded from the studies of the 
male sex, or why Greek is not every way as well adapted to all the 
ends of culture in ladies’ seminaries as in colleges for young men. 
The truth is, that the real use of all instruments of human cul- 
ture is founded, not in opinion or fashion, but in the nature of the 
human faculties; and if one of those faculties is deficient, as the 
memory, for instance, then during the period of school training 
especial pains must be taken to supply the defect by extra culture. 
Of course the process of training may lack that interest in such a 
case which is found in studies for which the mind has a natural 
relish ; but, for all that, the question of utility is not effected. If 
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fancy or amusement be a legitimate reason for the selection of the 
instruments of training, then it is easy to see thay the result of 
school discipline will be to increase mental distortion rather than 
mental symmetry. . 

If more correct views were entertained by teachers and school 
committees on this subject, —the proper order and sequence of 
school studies, the teacher. would be relieved from a great amount 
of perplexity in the conflict of prevailing opinions —the quantity 
of his labors would be reduced somewhat, but the quality would 
be improved —the habit of investigation would be formed in the 
thorough mastery of a few branches by the pupils, who would then 
be able for themselves to apply their minds thus trained to many 
subjects now introduced into the schools, to the detriment of the 
essential staples of instruction. 

Another suggestion we will venture to make in relation to the 
proper order or sequence of school studies bearing on the question, 
How far shall a study belonging to a general class be pursued 
before another is taken up? As, for instance, shall arithmetic be 
“finished,” as the phrase is on catalogue schemes, before algebra 
is * begun”? or shall English grammar be “ finished” before 
Latin is “ begun’? etc. 

Now, it is a dread calamity for any pupil to get the idea that 
any study is ever ‘‘ finished,” especially by ‘ going through ” any 
one school-book, or in going through any prescribed school-course 
of discipline. 

There are school-books, as for instance several treatises on arith- 
metic, we could mention, which, if they were properly * finished,” 
would “ finish ”’ algebra and geometry at the same time, inasmuch 
as the problems cannot well be performed without the aid of the 
higher mathematics, except by arbitrary rules unsupported by 
demonstrations intelligible to the pupil. 

So in the study of Latin, all the learning of the profoundest 
treatises on grammar and rhetoric may be exhausted on a few pages 
in the classics of Greek or Latin or English literature, as the 
“methods of study” by Dr. Taylor of Andover and Prof. March 
of Easton clearly show. And such exhaustive processes are of 
the greatest value to teachers in showing what may be done under 
certain circumstances. But it cannot be a judicious course to 
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require so much as these “ methods” suggest, without regard to 
the laws of order and sequence, or the conditions of age and 
capacity. 

Arithmetic, for instance, as illustrated in “‘ Greenleaf’s ”” Nation- 
al treatise, is a very high study—not elemental. It is desirable 
for all pupils to attain to that degree of perfection which that 
volume assigns as the limit of common-school studies ; but whether 
it is best for the pupils to “finish” such a treatise as Greenleaf, 
before taking up the elements of algebra or geometry, is very 
questionable. Indeed, for elemental training, some of the processes 
of algebra and geometry are as simple as those of arithmetic, and 
we see not why they may not be very early attended to. They 
will thus become great helps to the development of the more 
difficult portions of higher arithmetic. 

Now we think that all elemental treatises should be written, not 
on the principle of the “ finishing-up” fashion so commonly fol- 
lowed, but in such a way as to suggest to every mind, if possible, 
the interminable extent of the domain which every study traverses 
in connection with the class to which it belongs. If better and 
sounder views on this subject could take the place of loose and 
superficial notions now so prevalent, the disciplinary branches in all 
our schools, save the highest, would receive more attention. There 
would be less of haste in leaving branches of study, where the student 
is in no danger of lingering too long, if so be that their true object 
is attained. For the perfection of mental discipline, or that train- 
ing whereby the mind gets the possession of itself in the free and 
proper use of its own powers, depends chiefly on the thorough mas- 
tery of a few branches ; and if they be elemental, yet for all that they 
will be of invaluable service on condition of their certain mastery. 

For all the studies of our school days, not excepting the fullest 
university schemes, are but introductory, and, when taken abso- 
lutely, are of little value and of small quantity; their chief impor- 
tance consisting in the right bias given to the mind, and the stimu- 
lus awakened by the boundless field opened to the beholder from 
‘‘ the hill side ” Milton speaks of, “‘ laborious at the first ascent, but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charm- 
ing.” Among other “steps” of progress claiming priority, we sug- 
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gest whether this is not one to double the time of all teachers for 
their proper work, by throwing out of the school-room those 
branches which afford no real help, but rather hinder their work, 
which is to secure discipline of mind as the sine qui non condition 
of its retentive and assimilative power. For with only a receptive 
power to submit to the modern educational enginery of compressing 
undigested knowledge, the mind derives no wisdom with its 
learning, but is as useless as a bucket without a bottom. cc. H. 


THE NEW PHONIC TEXT. 


To tHe Epirors or THE MassacHUsETtTs TEACHER: 


Gentlemen, —I have read in the May number of the Massachu- 
setts Teacher an article by J. D. Philbrick, Esq., Superintendent of 
the Schools of Boston. But I cannot take up the room of your 
valuable journal, or my own time, in reviewing the allegations 
of this article for the purpose of showing their mistakes. The 
author of them must consider it no disrespect that 1 pass them in 
silence, and devote what little room is allowed me in your journal to 
the discussion of scholarly and important points involved in educa- 
tion. I trust I shall never be betrayed into terms disrespectful, and 
hurtful to the feelings of others, in the defence of my own opin- 
ions in matters so impersonal as the advancement of a great and 
noble cause like that of the education of the people. I invite, 
therefore, the attention of my fellow-teachers to the following: 


THE PHONIC IDEA AS APPLIED TO READING-BOOKS. 


The true question, and one of the greatest importance, is, Can 
the phonic idea of reading our language, guided analytically by a 
knowledge of its elementary sounds and of the signs used to represent 
them, be applied to the text of reading-books in some acceptable 
and scientific shape? and is it desirable it should be so applied ? 

I shall discuss these two points in this article. 
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First, Can it be done? This question has been variously 
answered. By the phoneticians of the Pitman and Ellis school, 
we are told — “ Cast aside your barbarous and irregular orthogra- 
phy, adopt one invariable sound for each letter of the alphabet, and 
supplement this by other signs that will fully represent the forty- 
three sounds of the language, and your reading text becomes clearly 
and philosophically phonic.” This has been the most straight- 
forward and bold answer to the question ; a cutting of the Gordian 
knot which these Alexanders could not untie. But though Alex- 
ander’s sword proved sharp enough for his task, these bold phi- 
losophers have never been able to make an impression of any 
consequence in this matter. It is in vain here to go into the argu- 
ments pro. and con. ; suffice it to say, that if ever the language gets 
into this philosophic condition, it will be after many generations of 
teachers and scholars, and authors and publishers, and the enor- 
mous vested interests in present typography, shall have mouldered 
away. For wise or for foolish reasons, it is, for some time to come, 
simply impracticable. Shall we, therefore, give up the question in 
the interests of education? Shall we give up all help from the 
power of this phonic idea as applied to teaching and learning read- 
ing? No; Dr. Kraitsir, Miss Peabody, and others, recommend 
to us to take the alphabet and give each letter one invariable sound, 
that which it has most commonly ; and teach the pupil his early 
lessons in reading, with as large a vocabulary as this method will 
command. So we may, at least, introduce the pupil into the Temple 
of Knowlédge, with the eyes of his rational faculties in full exer- 
cise, and let blind empiricism do the rest by groping and stumbling 
after the truth within. But, alas! there are not more than two or 
three hundred words of the common vocabulary that will yield the 
secret of their pronunciation to this method. We can cross the 
ditch on this little bridge, but the battlements of the enemy still 
frown beyond. Meanwhile the popular dictionaries and orthoépic 
spelling-books step forward, and solve the question their own way, 
and for their own purposes. ‘They must have some method to 
indicate the correct pronunciation of words; the demands of po- 
lite education and scholarship require this. They adopt a num- 
ber of diacritic marks to indicate the varying sounds of the letters 
of the alphabet, and thus make a “ key,” by means of which the 
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correct pronunciation of words may have its mystery ‘unlocked. 
But why is not this adopted in reading-books, at least such as are 
intended for the young? Why is it not adopted in the reading 
text of these very orthoépic spelling-books ? 

In the preface to the “ Elementary Spelling-book, being an im- 
provement on the American Spelling-book,” by Noah Webster, I 
find the following paragraph: — 


“In this work, the sounds of the vowels in accented syllables are represented by 
points or marks attached to the letters. It is highly desirable that this mode of 
remedying, in some measure, the evils of a very irregular orthography, which can- 
not be reformed, might be adopted in all printed books. It was adopted in the 
Hebrew language, and is used in the German, Swedish, and Danish at this day. 
This would serve to fix the pronunciation of words, facilitate the acquisition of it 
both by foreigners and our own children, and probably contribute to the propaga- 
tion of the English language, and of Christianity among distant nations,” 


This, probably, is the most popular and widely disseminated 
spelling-book in our language, and, in its present form, I think one 
of the best. But why did not the editors adopt their own method 
of indicating the pronunciation of words in the reading text of the 
book? For inasmuch as the pupil has to learn the “ key,” in order 
to apply it to the words for spelling, it would require no additional 
labor on his part to apply the same to the reading. ‘The author of 
the preface thinks it would be an excellent plan. I know no good 
reason why it was not adopted, except this, if the book had its 
reading text printed as its columns of words, it would be so cov- 
ered with diacritic marks that the text would look as*if it had the 
measles! But this did not trouble the old Scottish teachers ; for 
Mr. William Russell tells us that thirty and forty years ago, Ful- 
ton, Knight, and Angus planned their school-books exactly in this 
way, and he himself derived signal service by being taught in this 
method. This, 1 must say, was new to me, and I learned it from 
him for the first time. But Mr. Russell adds, their pages “ bristled 
all over with a dense array of endless markings, which made them 
seem more like prohibitory jungles than helps to the admission of 
inner meanings of mystery.”” There is no doubt that this “end- 
less marking” is a disguise to the fair aspect of the text, anda 
hindrance to its general adoption. What, then, shall we give up 
the application of the phonic idea to the teaching of our language ? 
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or shall we confine it merely to the scholars of dictionaries, and the 
students of spelling-books? At this point, the ‘“‘ New Phonic Text” 
and the “ phonic alphabet,” which I have presented to the attention 
of my fellow-teachers, comes in to make its suggestions. (See April 
number of the Massachusetts Teacher, 1865.) The wisdom of 
these sugyestions may be disputed ; but there is no doubt here is a 
solution of the question offered, How shall we make the text of 
reading-books phonic, or such as can be read by sound, without 
altering the present orthography, and without rendering it too 
repulsive by diacritic marks? This has been “the head and front 
of my offending,” —to offer, in what I thought an inoffensive way, 
this solution to a much-vexed question, and to state that I was not 
aware that some of these suggestions had been made or used in teach- 
ing before. If they have been so made, and so used, it is very easy 
to make it appear by quoting page and book, and, moreover, pre- 
senting, as I have done, a specimen of the phonic text which super- 
sedes the use of such a text as I have recommended. And if it 
be an improvement, no one will rejoice more than I, “as I love 
Rome more than ever I did Cesar.” 

What I have been anxious about is to urge upon the attention 
of my fellow-teachers, and to vindicate before all interested in pop- 
ular education, the power of this phonic idea in the teaching of our 
language, and to make, as near as I could, a scientific application of 
it to the reading text of elementary books designed to teach reading. 
This has been done, in the first place, by presenting a more com- 
plete “key,” or phonic alphabet, than any of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have given their attention to this subject. The 
proof of this is, that, if you will look at the pages of Webster’s or 
Worcester’s quarto, you will find on every page ten words, on 
an average, that must be re-spelled in other signs than those which 
they contain, in order to show their correct pronunciation. This 
shows their keys do not reach the case of a very large number of 
their words except by indirection. ‘There is a far less proportion 
than this in the ‘New Phonic Text” that require re-spelling. 

In the second place, more than ninety per cent. of the diacritic 
marks are swept from the face of the text by the simple use of a 
rule of position to indicate the distinction between the long and 
short sound of the vowels; the space in the division of syllables, 
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and the e mute following in the same syllable, indicate the long 
vowels, and the consonant immediately following without an e mute 
indicate the short vowels. ‘To this expedient of doing away with 
diacritic marks must be added another, the association of the 7 final 
with a very common sound of each of the vowels as in ar, er, ir, 
or, ur, as a mark of those sounds, The long, the short, and this 
common sound of the vowels is thus provided for without the use 
of diacritic marks. I know that this indicating the long and short 
sounds by means of the space, or the consonant immediately follow- 
ing, is liable to some restriction. What and how much that restric- 
tion should be, I am ready to discuss with my fellow-teachers in 
an amicable spirit. There is a well-known usage in dictionaries 
and spelling-books, that accented short vowels must be followed by 
consonants in dividing syllables from each other, and the long vow- 
els must have the space after them ; but while the fact stands thus, 
and is incidentally noticed as such, it is equally noticeable that no 
such rule is given among the “rules of syllabication,” nor, as far 
as I know, is it ever used as an orthoé'pic mark of distinction between 
long and short vowels so as to supersede the necessity of marking 
that distinction. Even as a practice, it is systematically departed 
from under two conditions ; first, in order to separate the primitire 
part of the word from its sufiz. Example, poker, baker, filling, 
mulish, etc., etc. This is done throughout Webster’s and Worces- 
ter’s Dictionaries, though the preface to Webster’s new Quarto 
Dictionary intimates that this is not done where it might interfere 
with the correct pronunciation. It does not interfere, for all the 
vowels are marked ; still, this is not the way to indicate the sound 
by the mere division. 

In the second place, whenever only one consonant comes between 
two vowels, and the first is not both short and under accent, the 
consonant is given to the second vowel in the division of syllables. 
Examples, indivisible, constitution, academical, etc., etc. I 
should prefer, in cases where the first of two vowels is short, to give 
the consonant to it, rather than the following vowel, in order to 
indicate its short sound; though I know there is a difference of 
opinion about the quality of these sounds in unaccented syllables, 
some maintaining that they have no particular quality! Still, all 
are agreed that the vowels above, left with the space after, are 
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short; though Walker maintains they are the open or free vowels. 
I feel at liberty to mark such vowels, as I do not think it judicious 
to leave to the sign of their position; and there are such cases. 
Example, petition, position, etc. 

Here I will say a word ‘about critical points. The object, and 
one of the distinguishing aims, of all my efforts in this direction, is 
to introduce a “ phonic text,” in our elementary reading-books and 
primers, such as will be a ready and an easy means of transition to 
the common style of printing, but to which the phonic principle of 
reading by the sounds may strictly apply, and to use this instru- 
mentality, not only in the instruction of children, but for the pur- 
pose of lifting the unlettered masses of our free republic to the 
indispensable knowledge of letters. Before these considerations, 
all mere scholarly and critical matters sink into insignificance. Dia- 
lectic and critical points are not the fulcra on which to place the 
levers that move the world. Here is a lever offered with which to 
uplift the ignorant and stolid masses of our unlettered people to a 
knowledge of letters. The fulcrum must be found in the Chris- 
tian and benevolent heart, and not in the brain of the critical 
scholar. It is in the inspiration of God and humanity that we 
must place our trust. And I doubt not, if we place ourselves 
under this guidance, we shall lose nothing that is worth retaining 
in the finest discriminations of the intellect. 

But, as the second point of my argument, I wish to answer the 
question, Is this change proposed-in the methods of instruction i 
reading, involved in such a change of the text of reading-books, 
needed or desirable ? 

Every subject of human observation and study has an empirical, 
and a rational or scientific stage, ——a period of mere observation 
and synthetic memory, and one of reason and analysis. Very 
superficial and limited results can be attained from the first period. 
But such is the constitution of the human mind, that the numerous 
facts and complicated relations of any department of knowledge 
can alone be grasped and brought to use by the rational faculties. 
By means of analysis the most difficult synthesis may be brought 
within the reach of the common mind, for that mind is rational. 
This has given rise to the sciences, by means of which we can bring 
within the grasp and comprehension of children at school, truths 
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and kingdoms of knowledge far beyond the wisest and strongest in 
thought among the ancients. Every school boy and girl can be a 
botanist or zodlogist since the time of Linneus or of Cuvier. Sci- 
ence furnishes the analytic key to the synthetic universe, and man 
can come to his heritage as the master and lord of nature only 
when his head is anointed by this prophet of science. The power 
of science consists in making known to us the principles and analytic 
elements out of which the most complex syntheses arise. The 
feeblest faculties can thus be reached through these simple elements, 
and the education of idiots is thus made possible. 

But can science be applied to this chaos of orthographic repre- 
sentatives that constitute the written words of the English lahguage? 
Is there any way by which we can fix the phonic character of that 
protean a, that may change its sound seven times within the com- 
pass of a paragraph, as in fate, fat, far, fall, fare, fast, was? Cer- 
tainly there is ; just as you fix the distinction between the varieties 
of the same species of plant by certain characteristic marks, which, 
being learned once, are “the key ”’ to the recognition of all indi- 
viduals. What the “botanic key” is to the whole kingdom of 
plants, what the elements of comparative anatomy are to the ani- 
mal kingdom, what the definitions and axioms are to geometry, 
such is a phonic alphabet or key, and a phonic text to that sys- 
tem of signs of sound called the written words of our language. 
Such a key and such analysis has all the uses, powers, and instru- 
mentalities in teaching, that analytic methods and elements have in 
any other department of study. Can it be doubted, then, that to 
urge upon teachers the use of such methods as science dictates is 
the only way to confer power and facility upon their labors? Is 
there not an obvious need for such a reform in teaching as is pro- 
posed here? Is it a vain or a useless piece of pretension to come 
forward and urge upon the attention of my fellow-teachers scientific 
processes that are manifestly not in general use, and suggest im- 
provements upon any that are? It is evident to all who have any 
knowledge on this subject, that there is just now a most strenuous 
call upon the patriotism and philanthropy of those interested in 
popular instruction, to extend the blessings of knowledge to myriads 
of a race divided from us a short time ago by the impassable gulf of 
slavery, but now become, by the providence of God, our fellow- 
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citizens under a common government, holding in common with 
us the prosperity and honor of this country in their hands ; and 
yet in all matters of knowledge mere children, except in the intense 
purpose and desire to learn which their new-found liberty has 
inspired, Are we prepared to encounter this mass of eager and 
soliciting ignorance with the meagre results of our ordinary methods 
of teaching reading ? 

Remember that educability is descendible as an hereditary power, 
and that the children of a New-England family are no criterion of 
what can be done with the children of slaves just out of the house 
of bondage, and still in the darkness of utter and unlettered igno- 
rance. -It is the same with the mass of emigrants and the “ poor 
whites ” of our country. We must put far more powerful machines 
in motion to raise this stolid and heavy mass of ignorance than that 
which will lift the aspiring and naturally susceptible mind of the 
Yankee, that has generations of civilization infused in his blood. 
And yet what a task it is to teach one of our own children to read! 

I tell my fellow-teachers, from the most thorough convictions of 
observation, experience, and reason, that it is impossible to grasp this 
mighty problem of the education of our people without complete and 
radical changes in our common methods of teaching reading. And 
though the politician may sneer, and the churchman may frown, 
and the social economist may laugh, we can tell them that they can 
solve none of their mighty and essential problems of national pros- 
perity and glory till the schoolmaster has solved his — What is the 
best way of teaching children and adults to read ? 


West Newton. J. C. Zacuos. 








MULTUM NON MULTA,—A LITTLE PERFECTLY 


In the Boston Evening Transcript for March 28, 1865, appeared 
the following notice : 










“CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT DUMMER ACADEMY. Cleveland’s Historical 
Discourse. For sale by Nichols and Noyes, 117 Washington street. 

“ This is a pamphlet of unexpected and extraordinary interest, It is an unpre- 
tending history of the foundation and fortunes of a school, covering the space of a 
hundred years. It only gives an account of the founder and leading friends of the 
schoo], and of the several masters who taught in it. But it does this with such 
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thoroughness and accuracy, with so complete a knowledge of the spirit and events 
of the times in which they lived, and in so felicitous a style, that we cannot but re- 
gret that the author could not have given us a full history of the century instead of 
that of a single school. Not only are we introduced to the famous Governor Wil- 
liam Dummer, the founder of the school, but we are pleasantly made acquainted 
with his ancestors and with his connections, some of the leading families of the coun- 
try — the Sewalls, the Dudleys, and the Longfellows. 

“ But the leading figure in this gallery of portraits is that of Master Moody, the 
first preceptor of the academy, and, if we may judge from the power he had over his 
pupils and the reverence in which he was always held by them, the most remarkable 
teacher that New England has yet produced. Such men as Chief-Justice Parsons 
and Rufus King, President Willard and President Webber, and Professors 
Pearson, Tappan, and Smith, could not, through life, have united in owning their 
deep obligations for most important and lasting influence upon their mind, habits, and 
character to an awkward person, of coarse exterior and full of whims and oddities, 
unless that person had possessed admirable qualities and a genius for his art not 
unequal, perhaps, to those of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 

“The only thing which Master Moody taught was a knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages. But he taught this accurately and thoroughly. His pupils were 
made to learn, without translations or any other helps, by mere dint of hard study. 
He never pretended to make them great scholars. They learned a little Latin and 
a little Greek; but that little perfectly. They thus learned to meet and overcome 
difficulties by their own unaided efforts. They formed habits of exactness, of res- 
olute labor, of doing what they had to do as well as it could be done. They were 
obliged to translate into good, idiomatic English. Is there any better way of learn- 
ing our own language, with all its powers of expression, than that of translating 
into it the best thoughts of the best thinkers in languages as remote in genius from 
ours as are the Greek and the Latin ? 

“The eminent success of old Master Moody, in many hundreds of cases of men 
who became the most distinguished in various walks of life, in all parts of the coun- 
try, makes us doubt whether anything better has yet been discovered than this 
simple and obvious method so faithfully employed a hundred years ago. 

“This history of successful methods of teaching and learning is well worth the 
careful study, not only of teachers, but of all who are interested in the advancement 
of education. 

“Pamphlets are not always the most entertaining reading; but this is so full of 
good sense and humor, so racy and spirited, that it will repay to anybody the price 
and the time spent upon it, “OL.” 





Is there not something here for teachers to meditate upon ? 
Does not the secret of Master Moody’s unexampled success reveal 
a principle which may be applied to everything now taught in the 
schools? That secret is contained in his favorite maxim, “ Multum 
non multa ;” A few things done perfectly. 

Would not, for example, a few things in arithmetic, the four fun- 
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damental rules, the rule of three, fractions, and the principles of 
interest, thoroughly understood and perfectly learned, so that they 
should remain always familiar, always at hand, be far better, for the 
discipline of the mind and for the uses of life, than the hundreds 
of pages of arithmetic which are now so commonly puzzled over, 
imperfectly understood, superficially learned, thoroughly disliked, 
and speedily forgotten ? 

Might not most of those principles of physical geography which 
are suggestive of thought and inquiry, and are necessary to the un- 
derstanding of the system of things, together with the most valuable 
of the facts in civil geography, which are important to be known 
and remembered, be satisfactorily given in a volume of one-third 
the size of almost any of those which are now inthe schools? Would 
not this careful selection be a precious gain? Would not the few 
principles, perfectly learned and always remembered, be immeasu- 
rably more useful than the many now quickly learned and quickly 
forgotten ? 

Of what use are the greater part of the rules and observations, in 
any of the three hundred or four hundred pages of English grammar, 
to nine out of ten of the boys and girls who are set to study them ? 
The object of grammar is to teach the learner to think accurately, 
to understand clearly, and to express himself properly. The object 
in studying English grammar is to teach, and lead the learner to 
form, habits of speaking and writing the English language correctly. 
Might not this be better done by showing the pupils how to make 
and to write, or to form and to utter, sentences introducing, in their 
natural order, the parts of speech, upon matters which they can com- 
prehend and with which they are familiar, than by the multifarious 
and long-continued parsing and analysis which you may now see and 
hear in most of the schools ? 

Exercises in parsing and exercises in analysis are very excellent 
and very improving exercises for those prepared for them, provided 
they be not carried too far. But are they not time lost to most of 
those who are put intothem? Are they, usually, so managed as 
to teach how to speak correctly, to write readily, or to think at all ? 

In each of these studies, would not the great principle, a little 
perfectly, be better than the present practice, —a great deal of a 
great many things, all very superficial? Are there not a few things 
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of which something ought to be taught, in all the /ust schools which 
the boys are to attend, and which every good teacher would be glad 
to teach, if he could but find the time? Would not a /ew of the 
fundamental principles of geometry, perfectly well learned, be ot 
great use to all the boys, all the days of their life? Would not a 
knowledge of the mechanical powers be a great and daily help, not 
only to all the mechanics, but to all the farmers? Would it not 
aid them in the use of all their tools, and in doing well all they 
have to do? 

These are things of which it would be well for every boy to know 
something, but of which few boys will ever know anything, unless 
they learn it in school. E. L. N. 





SERIAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Tue preacher of old said, ‘Of making many books there is no 
end.” Weare frequently reminded of this passage of Scripture 
by the multiplicity of school-books at the present day; and the 
number is still increasing. ‘This we regard as a growing evil, 
which we propose to consider, in short, without special reference 
to the merits or the demerits of any series to which we may refer 
by way of illustration. 

After several years’ experience as a practical teacher, we are 
fully convinced that the progress of pupils in our private and pub- 
lic schools is very much retarded by diversities of text-books. It 
sometimes appears as though the more books there are in a series, 
the more popular they are. We not only have many grades of 
books, but also a great variety of phraseology to express precisely 
the same idea in each grade. Ina popular series of geographies 
in New England, the question, “‘ What is geography ?” is answered 
in four different statements. Something similar might be said of 
the question, “‘ What is a map?” 

Why should a pupil be required to answer precisely the same 
question in so many ways, even allowing that the respective 
answers embrace the same idea? Why encumber the memory with 
a mere change of words? Why should there be so many volumes 
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on the science, under notice, for use in our common and high 
schools? Can it be reasonably maintained that each volume in a 
series of five is of special service to a scholar wishing to obtain a 
good knowledge of geography? Ought not all questions and all 
answers to be couched in the most perspicuous and concise language, 
which is as well adapted to one scholar as another, irrespective of 
age or erudition? Verbiage is of no more use toa child than to 
an adult. When there are separate books on the same branch, the 
presumption is that each book is essential to the learner. Accord- 
ingly, parents having large families of children to educate would 
be obliged to purchase large quantities of books, without regard 
to their pecuniary ability. 

Geography is not the only science that is burdened by books. 
No wonder that so few pupils understand English grammar, and 
that so many have a loathing of the study, when we consider the 
enormous quantities of books which have been published on the 
subject, in various forms, with a great diversity of divisions, sub- 
divisions, and fanciful distinctions which have no actual existence 
in the idiom of our language. ‘This is especially embarrassing to 
learners when there are frequent changes in text-books. Every 
author has, or thinks he has, some new improvements, even though 
they consist of nothing but old ideas in a new dress. We know 
of grammars in common use where the same author divides our 
language differently in different books of the same series, as well 
as in different editions of the same book. ‘The authors of some of 
our new grammars seem to think it necessary not only to make 
changes in the divisions of the parts of speech, the naming of the 
tenses, etc., but also to have frequent issues of new editions with 
important changes, including omissions and very valuable additions, 
so called, as though the genius of the English language changed 
materially once a year. We approve of new editions of works, 
especially on the progressive arts and sciences, in accordance with 
the advancement of the same; but we do not see the necessity or 
the justice of making poor people pay for the blunders of unskilful 
or careless authors. 

Sometimes parts of two series on the same subject are introduced 
into the public schools at the same time. ‘This was the case ina 
city in this State a few years ago. In that eclectic series we find 
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such contrasts as the following, in passing from one volume to the 
other: ‘ Verbs tell of something being done.” ‘A verb isa 
word used to express the act, being, or state of its subject.” 
Adjective pronouns ‘are divided into demonstrative, indefinite, and 
distributive.” Adjective pronouns are divided into four classes: 
“ possessive, distributive, demonstrative, and indefinite.” 

In this state English grammars are in public use in which there 
are variations as to the number of the parts of speech, to the nam- 
ing of the tenses, to the dividing of verbs, both as to their form 
and signification, and to other divisions. In some of these works 
voices and adjective pronouns are recognized, in others they are 
not. 

What we have said of geographies and grammars, may be said, 
in part, of arithmetics. Mathematical serial books have a tendency 
to the multiplication of classes. We recently visited a district 
school of less than sixty pupils, in which there were ten classes in 
arithmetic, with one teacher. Under such circumstances, it is evi- 
dent that all the branches usually studied in common schools can- 
not be properly taught. Asa general principle, one treatise on 
mental and another on written arithmetic are sufficient for any 
school, so far as text-books are concerned. It is useful for teachers 
to occasionally propose problems to their pupils for solution not 
embraced in their regular lessons. ‘There are fashions in school- 
books as well as in dress. The one may sometimes be no more 
favorable to the growth of the mind than is the other to the health 
of the body 








A change is not necessarily an improvement. An increase of 
words does not always afford an increase of light. Many school- 
books need trimming. Principles and ideas do not always corre- 
spond with the amount of paper and ink. May the time come soon 
when we shall have small text-books on all the great subjects of 
popular education. D. W. 8 
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To be eloquent we must be in earnest; not only act as if we 
were in earnest, not only try to be in earnest, but be so. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 





























Tue Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF INSTRUCTION 
will be held in New Haven, Conn., at the Music HALL, on the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
days of August, 1865. 

The Board of Directors will meet at the New Haven Hovse on the 8th, at 11 
o’clock, A. M. 
The public exercises will be as follows : 


TvuEspay, AUGUST 8. 





At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., the meeting will be organized, and the. customary 
addresses will be made; after which there will be a discussion upon the following 
subject: “ Methods of Teaching Latin, especially to Beginners.” 

At 8 o’clock. P. M., a Lecture by Ex-Gov. Emory WAsHBURN, on “ Civil Polity 
as a Branch of School Education.” 





WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9. 


At 9 o’clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: “The Free High School System.” 
To be opened by Hon. JosepH WHiTE, Secretary of the Mass. Board of Education. 

At 11 o’clock, a Lecture by Wa. P. ATKINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., on “ Dy- 
namic and Mechanic Teaching.” 

At 3 1-2, Pp. M., a Discussion. Subject: “ What Duties does the return of Peace 
bring to the Friends of Education, particularly in reference to the Freedmen of our 
country?” To be opened by JUDGE RUSSELL, of Boston. 

At 8 p. M., a Lecture, by T. D. Wooxszy, D. D., President of Yale College, on 
“The Teaching of Moral and Political Duties in the Public Schools.” 








Tuursvay, AvGusT 10. 





At 9 o’clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: “Methods of Presenting Moral 
Topics.” 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., a Lecture, by E. O. Haven, D. D., President of Michigan 
University, on “ The Indirect Benefits of School Education.” 

At 2 1-2 Pp. M., a Teaching Exercise in Physiology, illustrating the method of 
Simultaneous Verbal and Linear Delineation, by Miss MELVINA MITCHELL, of 
the State Normal School of Westfield, Mass. ; to be followed by a Discussion. 

At 8 o’olock, P. M.,a discussion; to be followed by brief addresses from repre- 
sentatives from different States. 

At the last meeting of the Institute before the war, a majority of the States were 
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represented, and that meeting, especially its closing session, was one of peculiar 
interest. Should not the return of Peace, opening new and broader fields for the 
Teacher, make the first meeting after the war still more memorable ? 

Brief Readings, by Prof. Mark Bal.ey, of Yale College, may be expected each 
day or evening. 

The citizens of New Haven generously proffer gratuitous entertainment to lady 
teachers in attendance, 

Particulars as to the usual railroad facilities and hotel rates will soon be 
announced. 

The meeting of the National Teachers’ Association will be held at Harrisburg, 
Penn., on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of August, making it convenient to include the 
two meetings in one trip. 

Brrpsey Grant Norturop, President. 

Joun P. AVERILL, Secretary. 

Boston, June 12, 1865. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


THE next annual meeting of the National Teachers’ Association will be held in 
Harrisburg, Penn., on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, August 16th, 17th, and 
18th. 

Lectures, papers, and reports upon subjects specially assigned, will be given by 
Dr. Barnas Sears, of Brown University; Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut ; 
Hon. E. E. White, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Ohio; Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston; Prof. Butler, of Wiscon- 
sin; Prof. Harkness, of Brown University; Prof. Richard Edwards, of Illinois; 
Prof. J. P. Wickersham, of the State Normal School, Pennsylvania; and others. 

The association will be cordially weleomed to the State by Governor Curtin ; 
and Hon. Simon Cameron, Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, and other leading men of the 
State, have expressed a deep interest in the meeting, and will be present to 
participate in the exercises of the occasion. 

Teachers and friends of education, who desire to take advantage of the reduc- 
tion of fare on the railroads from New England, must obtain a certificate that they 
are entitled to the reduction from either of the following persons; Prof. S. 5 
Greene, Providence, R. .; Rev. B. G. Northrop, Saxonville, Mass.; or William E. 
Sheldon, Boston, Mass.; which, presented to the railroad companies of the “ Shore 
Line,” will enable them to obtain half-fare tickets to New York, good from August 
5th to August 23d. By this arrangement teachers can attend the meeting of the 
American Institute, at New Haven, on the Sth, 9th, and 10th of August, and not 
return until after the National meeting. 

It is expected that the fare will be reduced from New York to Harrisburg, by 
way of Philadelphia; and an excursion to Gettysburg, and perhaps to Washington, 
is probable. Full details will be given, together with a programme of exercises, in 
a circular to be issued in a few days. 
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Accommodations at the hotels, at reduced rates, have been secured for the 
members of the association. 

We trust the teachers of Massachusetts and New England will improve this 
Opportunity to visit their fellow-laborers in the Keystone State in large numbers, 
and aid in making our educational spirit truly national. Topics will be considered 
appropriate to the times in which we are called to labor. 





A TALK WITH MY BOYS ON SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


CoME, boys, shall we have a short talk before we begin our day’s work? How 
many say ay? Very well. We'll have one. By the way, boys, do you 
know that somehow a few of the talks we have had have got into print, and that 
some educational journals have re-printed them as their original talks, without 
saying so much as “Thank you”? You remember our “ talk on meanness,” do n't 
you? Well, I have seen that given in several monthly journals as if made origi- 
nally for them. What think you of that way of editing a journal? Jt’s mean, do 
you say? It would be so if any wrong were intended. But the editors at fault 
did n’t mean to be mean. They were only a little careless. I thought of giving 
them, in the next number of the Massachusetts Teacher, a very gentle hint in re- 
gard to allowing “credit ” when they borrow; but I guess, upon the whole, I won’t 
say anything about it. 

Now for our talk. What shall it be about? Something about the duties of 
to-day — something practical. Self-government: that’s the subject. Look straight 
into my eyes, boys, and think hard. John! ah, I see you are attending now; just 
keep a sharp lookout for what I am going to say. 

We have a day’s work before us, ‘That work is very important. It ought to 
be done, It must be done in one way or another. The question is, How shall it 
be done? Two things chiefly are necessary. What do you suppose they are ? 
Who can tell? Well, Master George, what say you? Good order and hard study. 
Exactly right. And now comes the question, How shall we obtain good order 
and hard study? Who will bring about those two necessary things? Shall it be 
you, boys ? or shall it be I, the master? Will you take care of yourselves, and do 
your duty? or shall I try to force you to do what you ought? Will you do well 
under the government of your own sense of right ? or shall 1 govern you? If you 
behave well, shall it be because, on principle, you honestly try todo so? or because 
you are afraid you will be punished if you behave ill ? 

Master Edward and Master William, please step this way. Face the school. 
That’s right. Now, boys, fix your eyes on Master Ned, while I suppose — only 
suppose, mind you — some things about his possible behavior to-day. 

Suppose that he plays, or whispers, or annoys his neighbors when I am not look- 
ing at him. Suppose that he acts so as to keep me constantly on the watch to 
prevent him from doing some sort of mischief. Suppose that I am obliged to say 
to him again and again, “ Attend to your lessons.” 

Now look at Master Will. Suppose that he minds his own business; avoids 
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disturbing his neighbors; resists all temptations to play; studies constantly and 
energetically. Suppose that he acts on good principles; tries to help his teacher 
in all possible ways; behaves as well in his teacher’s absence as in his presence ; 
is conscientious in little matters as well as in great matters; and does all this 
because he feels that he ought to, and not because he is afraid to do wrong. 

Look at these two boys, and granting that Ned and Will are such boys as I have, 
for illustration, supposed, tell me which is the more worthy of respect — Ned, whom 
I am compelled to govern; or Will, who is man enough to govern himself? 
Which is the more likely to succeed in obtaining a good education? Which would 
be selected by any business-man who wanted a trustworthy boy in his store? Which 
is the more likely to become a man who will command the confidence of ail who 
know him? Ah, boys, little do many of you see how close a connection there is 
between the character of the boy and that of the man. A good, honorable, upright, 
manly boy is almost certain to become a worthy man; whereas the boy who obeys 
rules only when he dares not break them, who watches for opportunities to do 
wrong, is in a fair way to become a man who wil! take advantage of his neighbor 
when he can safely do so, and wil! be as mean a man as he can be outside of the 
penitentiary. 

My boys, did it ever occur to you that school is a little world; and that you 
here show, on a small scale, the characteristics which you will show, by and by, on 
a large scale. What would you think of a man who refrained from stealing, or 
swindling, or any other crime, not because it was wrong to commit the crime, but 
solely because he was afraid of being sent to the State-prison? Do you think peo- 
ple would trust such a man ? 

On a smaller scale, what do you think, and what shall I think, of a boy who acts, 
not from a sense of duty, but from a cowardly fear of punishment ? 

Tell me now frankly, boys, isn’t it better to be like this Master William, as I 
have described him, and govern yourselves, than like the Master Edward I have 
supposed, and be governed by me? How many think so? Very well. Let me 
see how many will show by their acts to-day that they really think so. 

I need not tell you, scholars, that this Master Ned is not the bad boy I supposed 
him to be. You all know that he is one of my truest boys; and if Master Will 
is n’t quite so correct as I have described him, I hope he soon will be. 

Now all to your work in good earnest. Remember to govern yourselves, if you 
will. If any are so weak, or so wicked, as not to be able or willing to do their 
duty, I shall certainly give them all necessary aid. 


Lynn High School. The late examination of this school reflected much credit 
upon both teachers and scholars. The singing and declamations were excellent. 
Mr. E. Flint, the principal for the last three years, was presented by his scholars 
with an elegant gift of silver plate, consisting of salver, pitcher, and goblets. Mr. 
Flint has resigned his position, and is about to enter Andover Seminary to prepare 
for the ministry. The school committee unanimously adopted a series of resolti- 
tions highly complimentary to Mr. Flint as a teacher. 
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MEETING AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM. 


May 19. Mr, Leland, of Newton Lower Falls, in the chair. 

Mr. Lanman, of Brookline, was chosen to preside at the next meeting. 

Messrs, E. F. Wood, of Boston, and B. G. Northorp, of Saxonville, were appointed 
o give practical exercises, 

Mr. Stone, of Newton, then gave a valuable exercise illustrating his method of 
teaching fractions, 

Mr. Northorp gave an exercise on geometrical forms. He thought that such 
forms should be taught before letters. A proper conception of forms naturally 
precedes the study of geography. Children should study globes before maps, in 
order to start with a correct notion of the earth’s shape. The infant’s first percep- 
tions are probably those of form. The idea of form comes before that of number. 

Illustrations were then given of ways of teaching children the several kinds of 
lines, including perpendicular, vertical, horizontal,and oblique lines. Children should 
be made to point out in things around them examples of these lines. After lines 
should come the several angles, with illustrations of each kind; this to be followed 
by circles, 

Mental! drill in angles was recommended. For example, let the child be required 
to state how many and what angles are found in the letter A, or H, or any other 
letter. 

The regular discussion was upon the question, “ What, in our experience as 
teachers, have we found the great obstacles to success in our work, and what means 
have we taken to overcome them ?” 

The chairman believed that one of the obstacles to success was the constant 
pressure and haste on the part of parents in hurrying their children through their 
studies. Children are sent to school too young, and before they are qualified to 
study. The time allowed them is too short. They are crowded into the high school 
before they are fitted to pursue high-school studies. He deemed this a great 
misfortune. 

Mr. Russell, of Watertown, thought that another obstacle in the way of success 
was the teacher’s too frequent want of equanimity of temper. Persistent self-control] 
on the part of the teacher was necessary to secure success in governing a school. 

In studies, the great difficulty is want of thoroughness. Scholars do not review 
enough. 

Mr. Claflin, of Newton, considered no obstacle so great as the hurrying process 
in education. He spoke of the eagerness shown by parents who urge the rapid 
promotion of their children. All scholars could not be forced along in the same 
time. Some minds work slowly, and must have sufficient time to work well. 

Mr. Daniell, of Milton, spoke of pleasant and unpleasant days in school. He 
believed that for the unpleasant days the teacher himself was chiefly at fault. Were 
fifty scholars as likely to be in ill humor as one teacher. He wished to ask if a 
teacher, having his own mind in proper mood, ever found every thing going 
wrong: and if, in case things went wrong, the proper remedy was not the personal 
cultivation of good health of body and a calm temper of mind. 

Mr. Walton, of Lawrence, maintained that one great obstacle to the success of 
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teachers was the fact that they were not, as a general thing, half paid. He was 
in favor of any honorable means of removing the obstacle. 

Mr. Northrop remarked that the remedy was to make one’s services so valuable 
that he shall be wanted in more lucrative situations. The experience of the pre- 
vious speaker illustrates the point. By identifying himself with his profession, by 
taking an active part in educational] associations, and by occupying an enlarged 
sphere of benevolence, he had made his services so valuable as to be in demand 
for the most desirable places. 

The remedy for haste in education was the dissemination of right views. 

Mr. Stone, of Newton, claimed that outside pressure was a good thing. He would 
not have less of it. How teachers complain when there is no outside interest in 
their schools! ‘To desire to have children promoted is better than carelessness 
concerning them. Let a teacher convince parents and children that he means to 
act justly, and do what is best, and he can do what he pleases with them. 

The speaker said that he always took pains to convince his scholars that it was 
no disgrace to go into the class for which they were best fitted. No difficulty in 
this matter need be experienced, unless the teacher tied his own hands by present- 
ing the idea that it was a great honor to get into the first class, and a great dis- 
grace to be put into a low one. 

Mr. Collar, of Roxbury, forcibly remarked, that, in his opinion, one great obstacle 
to a teacher’s success was ignorance. 





NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE thirty-fifth meeting of this Association met in the Town Hall, Cohasset, on 
Friday, May 26, at ten o’clock, A. M., Vice-President D, W. Jones, of Roxbury, in 
the chair. 

The weather was deligatful, and the attendance of teachers was large. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Joseph Osgood, of Cohasset. M. 
Grant Daniell, of Dorchester, was chosen Secretary pro tem. Rev. Mr. Osgood 
then extended to the members of the Association a hearty welcome to the “ remote 
and isolated town of Cohasset,” assuring them of his warm interest, and that of the 
citizens generally, in the objects of the meeting. Mr. Jones replied ina few well- 
chosen remarks, After the reading of the secretary’s records, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee on nominations, consisting of Messrs. Howe of Quincy, 
Lanman of Brookline, Daniell of Milton, Kimball of West Dedham, and Kneeland 
of Roxbury, the first regular discussion was taken up. Subject: “ Means of inter- 
esting the children of primary schools.” Messrs. Howe of Quincy, and Hagar of 
Jamaica Plain, were the speakers. The next regular subject for discussion was 
“The influence of teaching upon the teacher.” Remarks were made by Messrs. 
Kneeland, Daniell of Milton, Hazen of East Randolph, Howe and Hagar. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Prof, Stacy Baxter, of Boston, gave a practical exercises in vocal drill, dwellin 
chiefly on the errors and faults in the use of the vocal organs, which he met wit 
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in his experience; after which Mr. Kneeland, of Roxbury, gave an admirable lec- 
ture upon “ Qualities desirable in a teacher.” The principal points urged by the 
speaker were sympathy, patience, power, decision, and naturalness. 

The subject, “ Ways of presenting moral topics to children,” was then discussed 
by Messrs. Howe, Kneeland, and Hagar. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Hon. Emory Washburn, of Cambridge, delivered a lecture upon “Civil polity 
as a branch of common-school education,” of which the following is a very meagre 
abstract. After congratulating the Association upon the improved prospects of the 
country, following upon the final and complete overthrow of the Rebellion, the lec- 
turer went on to prove that civil polity can be taught in our common schools, and 
that the mind of the child is capable of comprehending the principles of govern- 
ment and of its practical workings. The child early learns some ideas of law, as, 
for example, the law of property, which is an educated idea. He hears of elec- 
tions, of courts, and constables. All such things, which come under his observa- 
tion, should be seized upon and used in educating him to become a citizen. The 
story of Plymouth and the Pilgrims carries with it, even to the child’s mind, the 
idea of popular freedom and self-government. The political errors and heresies 
which gave rise to the Southern Rebellion were the result of false education, The 
infamous doctrine of State Rights was taught in Southern colleges. 

Civil polity ought to be taught in our common schools. Everything else had 
been taught there, and, meanwhile, the enemy sowed tares. The experience of the 
last four years shows that a knowledge of civil polity should not be confined to 
politicians and office-holders. During this time, the Constitution has been studied 
more than in fifty years before; and now it is for the school-master to take up this 
work of education in coming times. Nor must it be confined to colleges and high 
schools; it must be begun in the common school. Speaking of the great changes 
that must ensue in the Southern States — small farms and free labor succeeding 
large estates and slave labor —the speaker remarked, in closing, that the educa- 
tion of the South must come from New England, in which she excels, if not in 
some material advantages which other States possess. Brain-culture is our peculiar 
business. 

After the lecture, the Association was entertained with numerous select readings 
by Mr. George N. Bigelow of Framingham, and Prof. Baxter. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The report of the committee on nominations was accepted, and the following 
officers were unanimously elected : — President — D. W. Jones, of Roxbury ; Vice- 
Presidents —C. F. Kimball, of Dedham, L. P. Forbush, of West Roxbury, E. 
W. Howe, of Quincy; Secretary—M. G. Daniell, of Dorchester; Treasurer — 
D. H. Daniels, of Brookline; Counsellors — E.G. Emery, of Dorchester, D. B. 
Hagar, of Jamaica Plain, J. Kneeland, of Roxbury, J. Kimball, of Dorchester. 
Article six of the constitution was amended, so that meetings shal! hereafter be 
held annually instead of semi-annually. 
Mr. Hagar then gave a very instructive “ Talk on ventilation,” illustrated by a 
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few experiments; and was followed by Mr. Bigelow, of Framingham, who gave 
some very useful practical exercises in fractions. 

Resolutions of thanks to the lecturers, to the citizens of Cohasset, and to the 
Superintendent of the South Shore Railroad, were offered by Mr. Daniell of Mil- 
ton, and unanimously adopted. Mr. Kneeland, of Roxbury, presented resolutions 
complimentary to the retiring President, G, R. Marble, Esq., and expressing the 
sympathy of the Association with him in his recent severe illness, and the hope of 
his speedy and complete recovery. 

After farewell remarks by Rev. Mr. Osgood, Messrs. Hagar and Kneeland, the 
meeting was adjourned sine die. 

M. Grant DANIELL, Secretary pro tem. 


SCHOOLS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


We acknowledge our obligations to Hon. George Tait for an elegantly bound copy 
of his Twelfth Annual Report of the Public Schools of the City and County of San 
Francisco. 

From this valuable and ably-prepared document, we learn that the system of 
public instruction adopted in the new and growing State of California is fully up 
to the standard of the Atlantic seaboard, and such as has been sanctioned by the 
highest educational authorities of the country. 

The schools of the city of San Francisco are modelled after the systems of Bos- 
ton and Chicago, and are giving to the people all the advantages of instruction 
found in these older cities. The public schools are classified as follows: One high 
school for boys; one girls’ high school; six grammar schools; fifteen primary 
schools; four evening schools, of one class each; one normal school for teachers 
of the city; one school for colored children; and one Chinese school. 

The system contemplates a period of eight years for its completion. A child 
entering at six years of age will complete the primary course in three years, 
pass through the grammar school in four years, enter the high school at the 
age of thirteen, and graduate from thence in three years or at the age of sixteen. 
The .whole number of teachers employed is one hundred and twenty-six, of whom 
eighteen are males, and one hundred and eight are females. 

The cost of instruction for 1864 was one hundred and twenty-six thousand two 
hundred and eighty-five dollars, or twenty-one dollars per pupil; while in Boston 
the rate of tuition per scholar last year was fifteen dollars and seventy-seven cents ; 
in Chicago, thirteen dollars and fifty cents; and in Cincinnati, twelve dollars and 
fifteen cents. 

The valuable apparatus for the boys’ high school, costing one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-four dollars in gold, was selected by our excellent co-laborer, 
Mr. Sherwin, of the English High School in Boston. This excellent report closes 
with an able protest against the exclusion of the Bible from the public schools, 
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POSITION 





WHEN WRITING. 


‘THE most important consideration, when acquiring the knowledge and practice of 
this valuable and indispensable accomplishment, is the position which the learner 
assumes and retains during the exercise. 

In some of our public schools the scholar is required, when writing, to sit in such 
a position as to cause the book or paper to be at his side, instead of in front of him. 

It is asserted in favor of this position, that it secures to the writer a freer play of 
the arm, and that the person is less liable to bend the body over the task in an 
unhealthy and unnatural manner. 

But there are some serious objections to this position, which those who advocate 
and practise the plan thus briefly alluded to would do well to consider. We will 
suppose that a young man obtains a situation as a book-keeper, or is employed as 
a copyist, who has, when writing, always taken the position referred to above. It 
is now simply impossible for him to sit in his accustomed manner; or if he has a 
high desk, he may, if he chooses, stand sidewise, but he must write up hill, and at 
the same time it will greatly inconvenience him in regard to the arrangement of 
his books, papers, etc. If he stands or sits square to the front, he finds that he can- 
not write so well, nor so comfortably, as when in the position in which he. had 
learned to write. 

All this may be obviated by causing the scholar to assume the position, when 
learning to write, that he will afterwards be obliged to take, whether book-keeper, 
copyist, or man of business, unless there should be an entire change in the present 
shape of desks, which is not likely to take place. The best directions are these : 
Stand, or sit erect and square to the front, then place the book or paper a little to 
the right of the body. C. 





EDUCATION 






OF THE NEGRO. 


INCIDENT to the liberation of the colored people in the South is the necessity of 
educating the youth universally, and the adults to some extent. 

“ The Baltimore association for the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
colored people ” has just established its sixth school to promote this object : these 
schools employ fourteen teachers, a majority of whom are from Massachusetts. 
Each school holds a day session of four hours, and an evening session of two hours. 

A late visit to the model school in the city of Baltimore afforded us an opportunity 
to estimate the importance and the practicability of educating this class of people. 
The day-school numbers four hundred, and the evening-school five hundred and 
fifty-eight, pupils. We visited both schools, day and evening, and can say without 
exaggeration, that they presented an example of promptness in recitation, and cheer- 
fulness in obedience, which entitle the school to be called a model. Cheerfulness 
and neatness are marked characteristics of the pupils of all ages ; and the alacrity 
with which they heed instruction gives great promise for the future of the race. 
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Mr. Leander Waterman, formerly of Milton, is principal of this school ; and Miss 
Margaret J. Stewart, also of Milton, is head assistant. The condition of the 


school reflects the highest credit upon the principal as a successful teacher and 
school superintendent. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Amos Andrews, a graduate of Westfield Normal School, has succeeded Mr. 
Bond in the charge of the grammar school of Holyoke. 


Miss Emily A. Fitch, a graduate of Framingham Normal School, has become 
principal of the Grammar School in Whitinsville. 


Mr. —— Buck, who has been in Europe for the last two years, has returned, and 
reéntered upon his duties in the Roxbury High School. 


Mr. A. W. Sprague, for fourteen years a practical teacher, and once principal of 
the High School in Melrose, has opened an office as practical chemist, at 89 Wash- 
ington Street. His special business is the manufacture of anesthetic gas and 
nitrous oxide apparatus for dentists, hospitals, and surgeons. 


Arthur S, Lake, for the past year principal of Hanover Academy, has accepted 
a call to teach in Plymouth Hollow, Conn., at a salary of $900. 


Mr. Douglass, principal of the Holyoke High School, has accepted the superin- 
tendency of a large paper mill in Holyoke, and has been succeeded in the school 
by Richard M. Atwater. 

Henry Lyon hag succeeded Mr. Robinson, who was for eight years the principal 
of the Chicopee High School. Miss Fanny Gaylord and Miss Fanny Wilson are 
assistants in this school. 


Mr. F. F. Parker is the principal of the New High School just organized in 
Stoughton. 


We had the pleasure of being present at a portion of the exercises of the first 
commencement of Dr. Dio Lewis’s schoo] at Lexington. We found there some 
thirty or more energetic young ladies, gathered from some of the most intelligent 
families of New England, becomingly attired in a style which admitted of freedom 
in the use of their limbs, and all showing such physical activity and power of en- 
durance as we had never before witnessed in a young ladies’ school. 

The gymnastic exercises were admirable. 

The examinations of the classes in the various departments of study were full 
and fair. A large part of the questions were put by gentlemen who happened to 
be present. The classes sustained themselves well, some of them with rare ability. 
The examinations in Shakspeare, intellectual philosophy, and Latin, would have 
done credit to any high school in the Commonwealth. 

We are glad to see that there is at least one ladies’ school in this region which 
really combines thorough physical with thorough intellectual training. 
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We learn that Dr. Lewis will introduce a new and highly interesting feature in 
his “ Training School for teachers of the New Gymnastics.” He will take his class 
to Lexington, and hold the daily drill in the open air, under a simple roof. The 
pupils will board at the doctor’s large health establishment in Lexington, thus 
securing favorable dietetic and other conditions for the development of health and 
strength. 

Mr. James L. Stone, for many years the popular Principal of the Foxboro’ Clas- 
sical and English High School, has tendered his resignation, and taken ieave of the 
profession. Mr. Stone was, for many years, at the head of one of the largest 
schools in Providence, and the popularity which he acquired in that position has 
been fully sustained in his recent field of labor. 

We share with his many pupils and friends their regret that ill health should 
render necessary this too early withdrawal from the service. We trust that a 
freer out-door life may restore the health which the exhausting labors of teaching 
have impaired. Mr. Stone has taken up his residence at Campello, in North 
Bridgewater. 

Rev. S. Clark Seelye has been dismissed from his pastorate in Springfield, to 
take the chair of Rhetoric and English Literature in Amherst College. 

NEEDHAM has recently established two high schools, Rev. S. B. Rawson is the 
principal of the one at Kast Needham, and Mr. Farnham of the school at 
Grantville. The salary of each is nine hundred dollars. 

H. T. Lane has been appointed principal of the High School of Athol. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


School Furniture. We should call attention to the notice in our advertising 
pages of the school furniture of William G. Shattuck, His business was established 
twenty-five years ago, and his excellent desks, chairs, and tables have been used 
very widely through this and other States, They prove to be strong and durable 
as well as neat, 

“Tc is of no use to get the nice Boston furniture for the boys to whittle up,” is a 
remark we often hear. In visiting the schools of Dighton recently, we found in 
one house Shattuck’s desks, which had been in use more than a year, and yet were 
without a scratch. We examined each desk in vain to find even an ink spot. In 
a neighboring district, in the same town, we found ina very poor school-house 
poorer desks whittled into all shapes. On four desks, the figures and lines for the 
game of “fox and geese” were deeply cut by the indefatigable jack-knife. The 
one school-room bore an air of comfort, and neatness, and taste: the other seemed 
at once to challenge the spirit of mischief and misrule. 

Ex.-Governor Briggs. When in Pittsfield we visited the tomb of Ex.-Governor 
George N. Briggs, in the new and very beautiful cemetery of that town. An appro- 
priate monument has been erected there by his family. It is a cenotaph of granite, 
representing a sarcophogus at the base, bearing inscriptions of the date of his birth 
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and death, surmounted by a marble cross and open Bible, and a scroll on which is 
engraven one of his last letters, showing his strong religious faith. One side of the 
monument bears the following inscription: “ A member of Congress twelve years, 
Governor of this Commonwealth seven years, one of the Justices of the Court of 
Common Pleas six years.” 

Governor Briggs was an early and earnest friend of education, and often advocated 
the cause of public instruction before the people and in educational conventions. 
The first Teachers’ Institute in this State was held in Pittsfield. Governor Briggs 
attended its session, and very strongly commended its exercises. Ever cherishing 
with the deepest interest the public schools, in which alone he received his own 
education, he at once recognized the Teachers’ Institute as an agency well fitted to 
improve the public schools. In his next message to the Legislature, he recommended 
a suitable appropriation for this “ measure which involves the character and destiny 
of this Commonwealth in all its branches and with all its interests.” In accordance 
with his recommendation in eighteen hundred forty-six, a law for the support of 
these Institutes passed the House of Representatives by a majority of one hundred 
and seventy-one to five, and the Senate without a count. 


We are glad to learn that Rev. Dr. Todd of Pittsfield is preparing a biography 
of Governor Briggs. 


Medford. The punctuality of the High School in this town is remarkable. On 
one of the blackboards are written the words, ‘ First one tardy in eighteen hundred 
sixty-five,” followed by a blank space, because no one has yet been tardy, or at least 
had been when we visited that town recently. The school numbers seventy-two 
pupils. In eighteen hundred and sixty and eighteen hundred and sixty-one there 
was but one instrance of tardiness in each year. In eighteen hundred and sixty-two 
there were four, and in eighteen hundred and sixty-three six instances of tardiness. 
In eighteen hundred and sixty-four “ one boy became careless,” and therefore there 
were thirteen cases of tardiness in the school during the year. This certainly is a 
very remarkable record, and reflects great credit alike upon the parents, scholars, 
and teachers, who must cordially cobperate to secure so happy a result. 


Maplewood Seminary at Pittsfield. We are glad to learn that this institution 
is again in a flourishing condition. The severe sickness which prevailed in this 
school Jast summer may occasion a wrong impression as to the healthfulness of the 
location. It should therefore be known that for twenty-three years this school has 
been very remarkable for the health of its inmates. Out of more than two thous- 
and pupils in attendance during that time, not a single death occurred from disease 
till last summer. Eminent physicians have examined the premises and hygienic 
regulations of this school most carefully, and everything which they could suggest to 
guard against local cause of sickness has been done. The health of the school 
during the current year has been in the highest degree satisfactory. The strong 
confidence of the people of Pittsfield in the healthfulness of the location and in the 
efficient efforts to secure the sanitary welfare of the pupils is clearly evinced by the 
great increase in the number of pupils from that town and vicinity. The number 
of this class who of course are best informed on this subject is greater than ever 
before. We have been always struck with the unusual indications of health and 
buoyant vigor on the part of the pupils. Their beautiful and shaded walks, their 
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frequent drives in the capacious and sociable omnibus amid scenery of such surpass- 
ing and romantic beauty, and the well-arranged gymnasium, the largest we have 
ever seen in connection with a ladies’ seminary, all furnish tempting incentives and 
conveniences for healthful and invigorating exercise. 


Westfield Normal School has twenty-six in the new class, and all the seats in the 
hall are filled. 


National Education, It is time w start the discussion of the great question, 
whether the United States should constitutionally establish a system of national 
education on purely democratic republican principles ; namely, free schools, free col- 
leges, and free universities, — a Bureau of Education at Washington, with a minister 
of Public Instruction, who shall be a member of the cabinet. 

If God has given us the wisdom and power to do what we have done, and 
to make our country what it is, he has given us the wisdom and power to inaugu- 
rate a system of means by which we can keep advancing till we have taken our 
place at the head of the nations, with a system of universal education which shall 
be a model to every people on the earth. This can be done within the next ten 
years, when our Constitution shall have been altered and peacefully established. 
Never since the Christian era has such a nation had such a chance of doing such a 
work — the most glorious work that can be performed by men. I have no silly 
prejudice for my particular system. Al! I wish is to see the true system bringing 
its omnipresent, almighty, and all-merciful power to educate physically, intellectual- 
ly, and morally, every child born within our Union, thus doing the just thing to 
every human mind, and the best thing for the common republic.—CHaRLrEs Brooks. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


MetHops or InstrucTION. That Part of the Philosophy of Education which 
treats of the Nature of the several Branches of Knowledge, and the Methods of 
Teaching them according to that Nature. By James PyLe WICKERSHAM, 
A. M., Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., and 
author of “School Economy.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. pp. 496. 


12mo. 

This excellent work is divided into seven chapters, which treat of “instruction 
in” the following subjects: the Elements of Knowledge; Language; the Formal 
Sciences; the Empirical Sciences; the Rational Sciences; the Historical Sciences ; 
and the Arts. 

The discussion of these subjects embraces the whole theory and practice of edu- 
cation. ‘The author has conducted the discussion with much ability, and has prepared 
a book which must prove a very valuable addition to our educational literature. 


SCIENCE FOR THE SCHOOL AND FaMILy. Part III. Mineralogy and Geology. 
By WorTHINGTON Hooker, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in Yale College, author of “ Human Physiology,” “ Child’s Book of Na- 
ture,” “Natural History,” etc. Illustrated by nearly two hundred engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. pp. 360. 12mo. 


Of thea twenty chapters contained in this volume, the first seven are devoted to 
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mineralogy; the remainder to geology. The various topics are treated in a clear 
and attractive manner, and are profusely illustrated by good engravings. 

Both the author and the publishers have done their work remarkably well. 
A SMALLER History or Rome: from the Earliest Times to the Establishment 


of the Empire. By Witiiam Smita, LL. D. With a continuation to A. D. 
476. By Eugene Lawrence, A. M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a convenient manual for use in schools. It contains as much as scholars 
ought to be expected to learn, and is written in a style which is well fitted for a 
school text-book, Its numerous maps and illustrations add greatly to the value of 
the volume. 


“Our Younc Foiks” (published by Ticknor & Fields, at two dollars a year) 
is constantly improving. The June and July numbers are plethoric with good 
things. When “Our Young Folks” arrives, our young folks gather “ round the 
evening lamp,” and have a good time puzzling their heads over “ illustrated re- 
buses,” which, in their opinion, sometimes need a little more illustration to make 
them clear. May “Our Young Folks” live a hundred years, and never grow old. 


Tue Putrirt AND Rostrum. Sermons, Orations, Popular Lectures, etc. 

The latest issue of this serial pamphlet contains the Hon. George Bancroft’s 
Oration on the death of President Lincoln; a Funeral Ode, by Bryant; Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation, his last Inaugural Address, and his portrait. 

The object of this publication is to preserve in convenient form the best thoughts 
of our most gifted men. ‘The successive numbers are issued as often as discourses 
worthy of a place in the serial are found. Thirty-six numbers have been published. 
Twelve numbers are sold for $1.50; single numbers, fifteen cents; double num- 
bers, twenty-five cents. A complete list sent when applied for with stamps. 

Published by Shermerhorn, Bancroft, & Co., New York. 

BLACKWooD’s MAGAZINE, 
EpINBURGH REVIEW, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


LONDON QUARTERLY, have been received from their American publishers, Messrs. 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York. 


We have already called the attention of our readers to the American re-publi- 
cation of the English Reviews. Teachers who desire to keep themselves informed 
in regard to English literature, and the chief publications of the world, will do 
well to refer to Messrs. Scott & Co’s. advertisement in the February number of the 
Teacher. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE for June contains, besides many other interesting articles, 


a capital portrait of General Grant, and a fine sketch of his character and his 
splendid achievements. 


Guyor’s PHysIcAL AND PoLiTicAL WALL Maps for schools. 

The first of this most excellent series of maps (the World on Mercator’s Projec- 
tion) has been received. We understand that the whole series is undergoing a 
revision, that it may embrace, so far at least as this country is concerned, the most 
recent changes and divisions, For comprehensiveness in the conception, and beauty 
in the mechanical execution, there is nothing before the public which can bear any 
comparison with them. There is too little of physical geography in our public 
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schools; and live teachers are fast becoming convinced of the fact, and will hail 
with joy the advent of this new and invaluable auxiliary in this department of 
their labors. These maps should be placed upon the walls of every school-house 
in the country. 

On the first of September, this enterprising firm will publish Prof. Guyot’s 
Primary and Common School Geographies. They have also in preparation a very 
fine series of maps on a smaller scale than the one above noticed, which will be 
furnished for about fifteen dollars for the set. See advertisement in this number 
of the T'eacher. 


HARPER AND Brotuers’ Recent Pusications. For sale by A. Williams & 

Co., 100 Washington Street, Boston. 

The energy and enterprise of this extensive publishing-house are recognized 
wherever good American books are read. Every department of literature is aug- 
mented by the publication of the works of the best writers and thinkers of the 
age. It is a source of just pride to authors and readers that this house place their 
issues before the public in the very best style as regards type, illustration, — in 
which they are preéminent, — and excellence of binding. 

The Life of Julius Cesar, by Louis Napoleon, has been long and anxiously 
expected by the reading world. The novelty of its authorship, and the greatness 
of the undertaking in the midst of duties which must press upon the time of a 
sovereign of one of the first-class powers of the earth, had prepared the way for an 
extensive circulation; and we hazard nothing in saying, that in no country has it 
appeared in better style than in the United States, by Harper and Brothers, Of 
the correctness and ability of the author, in his delineation of the history and life 
of this representative man in history, the critics are not agreed; but no student of 
biography and history would feel that his library was complete without this work 
upon its shelves. Two editions are issued, — one octavo in superb binding, and a 
“people’s edition.” Four valuable maps of the Roman territory accompany the 
first volume. 

Of books of special value to teachers, recently issued by this firm, Loomis’ 
Astronomy was noticed in the June number of the T’eacher. We have before us 
Dr. William Smith’s Smaller History of Rome, which is one of the most concise 
and valuable manuals of Roman history in the language. It is intended to range 
with the author’s well-known Smaller History of Greece. An analytic table of 
contents, and the excellent illustrations and maps, are features of the book to be 
particularly eommended. Harpers’ Pictorial History of the Rebellion promises to 
be one of the most interesting and useful of the many attempts to convey to the 
people the events of the terrible war through which this nation has so triumph- 
antly passed during the past four years. It is issued in “ parts” once in two or 
three months. We notice that a book of travels in Central Asia, by Arminius 
Vambéry, has been recently published; but as no copy of it has reached us, we can 
only say that we anticipate gaining much valuable information from reading it, as it 
relates to a section of the earth of which but little is known. 

The works of fiction issued by the Harpers are reported to be of an excellent 
character. The recent publications are .4 Sonof the Soil; The Perpetual Curate ; 
Lauttull of Aran, by Charles Lever; and On Guard, by Miss Annie Thomas. 





